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VIII. — On the Town of Carmen and the Rio Negro. By Mr. 
Murrell R. Robinson.* Communicated by Lord Stanley. 

The town of Carmen is in 40° 36' S. lat. and 63° 18' W. long., 
and is situated on the N. bank of the Rio Negro, 16 miles from 
the mouth of that river, which discharges itself into the South 
Atlantic Ocean in 41" 4' S. lat., and 62° 50' W. long. 

The settlement was formed by Francisco Viedma, an officer 
in the service of old Spain, in the year 1779, not so much with 
the view of founding a colony as to establish a military post for 
the protection of the Spanish settlements on the western coast of 
South America, it being supposed (the River Negro being then 
unexplored) that a hostile naval force might proceed up the 
river into the interior of the Spanish territories. 

This supposition, when the river was explored by Basilio Val- 
larino in 1782, was found to be erroneous, for although he pro- 
ceeded to within 60 miles of Valdivia, on the opposite coast, yet 
the shallowness of the water and numerous other difficulties 
would militate against a hostile invasion proceeding by that 
means. Upon the declaration of independence of the South 
American provinces, the settlement on the Rio Negro remained 
under the government of the Buenos Ayresian Republic. 

The town and settlement contain at present a population of 
about 1230 persons, who may be divided into the following 

classes : — 

No. 
Spaniards, including men, women, and children . . 800 

Africans ditto ditto ditto 280 

Indians (slaves) ditto ditto ditto . 150 

Total 1230 

This number includes the soldiers, of whom there are about 
120, principally Africans. These men are commanded by a 
major in the Buenos Ayresian service, who is also commandant of 
the settlement, and is the highest authority in the place. All 
former officers in this capacity had the power of life and death 
conferred upon them by the government, but it appears to have 
been abused and has not been granted to the present com- 
mandant. 

The officer next in authority is a justice of peace, who adjudi- 
cates on all civil misdemeanours in the settlement. He has two 
civil officers of an inferior degree to assist him ; these, with an 

* The present paper is the substance of a Report drawn up at the Falkland Islands, 
from notes made at Carmen, to which place Mr. Robinson had been sent by the governor 
of the Falklands.— [Ed.] 
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officer of customs and excise, constitute the whole of the official 
authorities in the place. 

All these officers keep small stores, and no one is able to read 
or write but the justice of the peace, whose knowledge of the 
latter art consists in little more than his signature. 

The town or village, which is very irregularly and badly built, 
stands on the side of a steep sandstone bank, rising above the 
river to the height of fifty feet ; its most prominent object is a 
ruinous mud fort, erected by Viedma at the formation of the 
settlement. There are seven pieces of ordnance mounted upon 
it which are occasionally discharged, to the great peril of the fort 
and gunners. The houses are of one story, and of mud bricks ; 
some few are lime-washed : only the most wealthy persons have 
glass in their window-frames. The principal street, if it can be 
called by such a name, runs along a slight ridge on the bank 
before mentioned ; it is about 500 yards in length and 18 in width, 
and is almost impassable for any description of carriage, owing to 
the depth of the sand ; the inhabitants, however, experience little 
inconvenience from this circumstance, as they are always on horse- 
back ; there are but three wheel -conveyances in the place, and 
these the clumsy bullock-carts of the country. 

The total number of houses and huts in the town may amount 
to 1 00 on the north and 30 on the south bank of the river. 

There are also about a dozen farm-houses on either side of 
the Rio Negro, between its mouth and the town ; but of all these 
dwellings in the town and its vicinity, not more than two-thirds 
are inhabited. 

Soon after the construction of the fort by Viedma, several 
good stone and brick houses Were built on the east side of it by 
order of the King of Spain, at an immense expense. These 
houses have not been inhabited for years, and now, though in 
good repair (at least all the important parts), are almost buried 
in sand, the roofs of many are alone visible. Probably their 
great exposure to the clouds of sand continually driven over ex- 
posed situations, was the cause of their being abandoned. The 
drifting sand has also filled up a well which was sunk at a con- 
siderable expense, by the Spanish government, in the centre of 
the square. 

Among the cultivated products of the settlement at the Rio 
Negro, wheat is the chief article by which the inhabitants derive 
their subsistence. It fetches a very high price at Buenos Ayres, 
to which town the whole growth is annually sent. At the Rio 
Negro its value varies from 25s. to '31. the fanega, a Spanish 
measure containing rather more than three English bushels. 
Occasionally it fetches even a higher sum than this. Flour when 
I left was selling at bd. per pound, but this was an extraordinary 
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case, owing to the war between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
I am informed that the cause of the wheat fetching this price 
does not arise from any great expense attending its cultivation, 
but because none but that grown in the province is allowed to 
be imported at Buenos Ayres ; and at present very little wheat 
is produced in the country. The average quantity of wheat 
grown annually at the Rio Negro may amount to 10,800 bushels ; 
©f these 7000 bushels are sent to Buenos Ayres. 

Barley is grown, but not so largely; it also fetches a high 
price, varying from 11. to 28s. the fanega. It is principally 
consumed in the settlement as food for the horses. These are 
the only two kinds of grain grown in sufficient quantity to be 
worthy of notice. The quality of both is tolerably good. 

Indian corn is grown in small quantities, but it is generally 
used as a vegetable when green, its arrival at maturity being 
uncertain in this climate, owing to the frequency of frosts in 
autumn. 

The following fruits are cultivated, and in favourable seasons 
(I mean when any rain falls) arrive at great perfection : — Peaches, 
nectarines, quinces, apples, pears, walnuts, figs, and grapes: the 
latter seem to succeed better than any other fruit grown in the 
place, and are in profusion. Some little wine is made from them 
for home use : what I tasted seemed to be inferior to the worst 
description of common English cider, and somewhat similar in 
flavour. I saw one olive and one orange tree ; and though the 
trees were strong, and the fruit upon them of its usual size, yet 
they never ripened, owing, I was informed, to the frequency of 
sharp frosts at night towards the end of summer. 

Melons, pumpkins, vegetable-marrow, &c, are grown in great 
abundance ; and when there is any rain, as is the case with every- 
thing connected with agriculture, succeed well. 

Some hides and tallow are exported, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity tQ create a trade of any importance. 

Many skins of guanaco, lion, nutria, skunk, ostrich feathers, 
and Patagonian and other mantles, made of the skins of animals 
peculiar to that part of South America, are exported. The in- 
habitants receive good remunerating prices for these objects from 
masters of small vessels which occasionally visit the Rio Negro 
for wheat or salt for the River Plate. 

Beef is occasionally exported to the Brazils ; but it does not 
generally find a good market, as beef salted at Carmen, ex- 
cept during the months of June and July, does not always keep 
well, and the salt of the country is not particularly well adapted 
for curing beef. The inhabitants jerk beef, but for home con- 
sumption only. 

Formerly, and indeed till within the last three years, much 
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salt was exported from the Rio Negro, but the trade has greatly 
fallen off since that period ; the salt having been found to be 
neither so good nor so cheap as that procured from Spain and the 
Cape Verd Islands. The salt exported from the Rio Negro is 
of two descriptions. It is collected from 'Salinas,' at various 
distances inland; the principal ' Salina,' or salt-lake, being 
twenty-four miles to the north of Carmen, and others at greater 
and less distances. 

The repositories of the salt are natural : they are large shallow 
places, in which the rain-water collects and dissolves the salt 
with which the soil is impregnated. This water, from the warmth 
and dryness of the climate, soon evaporates, and leaves the salt on 
the surface of the ground, to the depth of nine or ten inches, from 
whence it is cleared away as required ; after more rain has fallen 
fresh salt appears. The earth in many parts of the country is 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. 

The two most important articles, however, to future settlers in 
the Falkland Islands are horses and sheep. Of the former, those 
at the Rio Negro are fine animals, and, I believe, are considered 
generally to be of a superior description to any in that part of 
South America; indeed both mares and stallions are frequently 
sent to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, for the purpose of im- 
proving the breed in those towns. 

Upon the first settlement, in 1779, great pains were taken to 
establish a good breed of horses. Stallions of a superior descrip- 
tion were sent there by the King of Spain for that purpose. 

Both horses and mares are exceedingly plentiful, and com- 
paratively cheap. Good horses, well broken in, and trained for 
the ' lasso,' may be purchased at from six to ten Spanish dollars 
each by inhabitants of the place ; but foreigners, known to come 
here for the express purpose of purchasing horses, will not obtain 
good ones for less than from ten to thirteen dollars, equal to 
21. 3s. 4d., and 21. 16s. Ad. Common horses, and good breeding 
mares, may be purchased at from 17. 5s. to 21. each. The mares 
are of little value to the owners; they are never ridden, and 
(excepting breeding) are used only for treading out corn. They 
are, however, extensively bartered with the Indians for ponchos, 
horse-rugs, &c, of Indian manufacture, and skins of the wild 
animals of the country. The Indians consume numbers of them 
for food, their flesh being much preferred to that of bullocks. 

To persons purchasing large numbers of horses from the Rio 
Negro, it may be important to know that the depth of the river in 
many places will allow vessels to lay alongside the banks without 
danger; and that any quantity of grass for horses on the voyage 
can be cut close to the river, with no greater expense attached to 
it than the labour. It is my humble opinion that good horses may 
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be landed in the Falkland Islands, from the Rio Negro, if bought 
in large numbers, at from 10/. to 12/. each. Judging from the 
horses procured from Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, which I 
have seen in this colony,* and those I purchased for the service of 
this Government at the Rio Negro, it appears to me that those 
obtained from the latter place are much superior, while they are 
also cheaper. 

It is probable that the Rio Negro, and Bahia Blanco, a settle- 
ment of a similar description to Carmen, about 120 miles to the 
N., are the best places for settlers at the Falklands to 'procure 
horses and sheep, not only because the animals are of a superior 
breed, but because the climate approaches somewhat nearer to 
that of these islands, and the change, if they were landed in 
spring, would be less felt. The length of passage is also one 
half that from Buenos Ayres or Monte Video. 

Sheep are bred in large quantities in the settlement of the Rio 
Negro, and are generally cheap, averaging two shillings each. 
They also appear to be a finer animal than that which has been 
brought to this colony from towns in the River Plate. I think 
that sheep can be brought from the former place to the Falk- 
land Islands for 1^ to 2£ dollars each, but not by regular trading 
vessels until there is a return cargo, but by some of the numerous 
sealing vessels and tenders to whalers which occasionally go there 
from the South for refreshment, and touch when going to their 
whaling or sealing grounds, which is generally in the neighbour- 
hood of these islands, or on the adjoining continent, and conse- 
quently would be glad to obtain such a cargo, which would cost 
them a mere trifle there, one sheep being purchased at from 6 to 
9 paper dollarsf each, equal to 1*. 7id. and Is. &d. ; and from the 
shortness of the passage, which averages seven days, little risk of 
losing any would be incurred. 

The size of the vessels that go to the Rio Negro would not 
allow them to carry more than from three to four hundred, but 
the amount arising from the sale of that number of sheep would 
amply remunerate the master of a vessel of that size. I do not 
think a merchant-vessel could afford to bring sheep from that 
place to Berkley Sound, if she has no other trade in view, under 
3 J dollars each, equal to 15*. 2d. 

It may appear strange that with so many sheep (in a country 
like the Rio Negro) there should be no wool exported. The 
only reason that I can assign for it is the indolence of the inhabit- 

* The Falklands. 

f The value of the paper currency varies considerably : when I was at the Rio 
Negro, 16 paper dollars were equal to 1 patacou, or Spanish dollar ; but in times of 
distress of the Buenos Ayresian Republic they have been at a much greater discount, 
31 paper dollars having only been equal to I Spanish dollar. 
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ants. The wool of the Rio Negro is certainly not good, though 
it might be improved by clipping, which is seldom practised, and 
by careful washing. 

In the time of the war between the Brazils and Buenos Ayres 
much salted pork was exported from Carmen for the use of 
the shipping, but latterly all trade in that article has fallen off. 
There are many pigs in a semi-wild state in the country, but they 
are considered of no value. 

The climate of Rio Negro is remarkably healthy. From the 
short time I was there I had no means of forming a true opinion 
of the temperature, but from inquiry I ascertained that the ther- 
mometer rises as high as 95° Fahrenheit in summer, and that it is 
frequently below freezing point during the months of April, May, 
June, and July ; that ice is frequently formed during those 
months, but usually disappears before mid-day. Winds are almost 
continual, and very changeable, generally blowing from all points 
of the compass during the twenty-four hours. They are usually 
fresh, and come in strong and sudden gusts. I think I am not 
wrong in stating that it is decidedly more windy than at the Falk- 
land Islands. Whirlwinds of much force are common. The 
nights and early mornings are frequently, as at these islands, 
beautiful and calm. The wind usually rises at about 10 a.m. 
and continues till 4 p.m. The great evil of the climate is the 
scarcity of rain : occasionally none falls, or perhaps only a trifling 
quantity, for two and even three years, and it seldom happens 
that more than one or two heavy showers fall during the year. 
Slight showers of snow fall occasionally during the winter, but 
seldom remain on the ground beyond an hour. Thunder and 
lightning are frequent, but generally harmless. " Pamperoes " 
occur frequently, but have not the force of those on the River 
Plate and in its immediate neighbourhood. Heavy dews are not 
uncommon; they generally proceed from a northerly wind. 

The mouth of the Rio Negro is situated in 41° 4' S. lat. and 
62° 50' W. long. This river is supposed to rise at the foot of the 
Andes, whence it runs generally in an easterly direction towards 
the sea ; its width at the mouth is about 2 miles, but it rapidly 
narrows, and at the town of Carmen, only 16 miles from its em- 
bouchure, it is about 280 or 300 yards. It does not decrease 
much in width above the town for the next 20 miles ; but it is 
entirely unfit for navigation, even for the smallest class of mer- 
chant-vessels, beyond 4 miles above Carmen. 

The river is full of small islands and banks, the latter gene- 
rally of sand. The former, when at all elevated, which is rare, 
are valuable for agricultural purposes, as the soil upon them is 
rich, and the proximity of water renders it moister than along the 
banks of the river and elsewhere. They are, however, generally 
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flat, and are partially if not totally inundated every high tide. 
There are eight hours ebb and four hours flood tide. The cur- 
rent down the river is very strong. 

Floods occur twice during the year; once in December or 
January, occasioned by the melting of the snow on the Andes, 
the other in June or July, caused by heavy rains in the interior. 
The summer floods, when very strong, do much injury to the 
cattle and crops along the banks. They are, however, usually con- 
sidered by the inhabitants, especially if they occur early in the 
season, to be of great importance and benefit, as they bring the 
only water they can depend upon to moisten the parched land 
and render it fit for cultivation. 

The Rio Negro is a bar river. The bar is situated about 
4£ miles from the entrance, and is exceedingly dangerous to vessels 
passing over it. There are as many as six channels by which the 
water of the river discharges itself into the sea. Three of them 
have sufficient depth to allow vessels, drawing 1 1 feet of water, to 
pass safely over ; and one has water for vessels drawing only 9 feet ; 
the two others are of little depth, and are- continually shifting. 

Vessels drawing as much as 12£ feet have occasionally passed 
and repassed the bar, but it is considered highly dangerous, and 
can only be accomplished at peculiarly favourable periods ; but 
no vessel drawing more than 11 feet of water should attempt 
to enter the river, and not then unless there is a local pilot on 
board. 

It is necessary to be remembered that though vessels drawing 
as much as 14 feet would be able to cross the bar and enter the 
river, after a succession of south-easterly or easterly gales, yet the 
wind necessary to enable you to leave it would have an opposite 
effect, and would lessen the depth considerably ; therefore, if a 
vessel drawing that much water should ever be taken into the 
river, it is a great chance if she leaves it again. 

The bar and the numerous banks at the mouth of the river are 
composed of quicksand, and their position is continually shifting ; 
therefore no plan, however accurately surveyed, can be depended 
upon for more than a few months. The local pilot has two land- 
marks fixed on the N. bank at the entrance of the river to assist 
him in bringing vessels through the channels. He informed me 
that he is obliged to change their position frequently, especially 
after a severe gale or heavy floods. 

Many places that were dry land a few years since are now 
covered with water, and vice versa. I was toid that soon after the 
first settlement was formed, a lighthouse was built on the N. 
bank of the river ; its site now is entirely covered by the sea. 

These are many flat shoals and banks in the river between the 
mouth and the town of Carmen ; they are composed of sand, and 
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in some few places on the N. side of the river, of sandstone, 
rendering the navigation of the river dangerous to strangers. 
There is, however, a local pilot paid by the Buenos Ayrean 
Government. This person has orders to board vessels before 
crossing the bar. Previous to the appointment of any regular 
pilot many vessels were lost on the bar and in the river ; indeed 
its banks and the whole coast for some few miles on each side of 
the mouth are strewed with wrecks. 

The ground on the N. side of the river is steep ; the sandstone 
banks rising from 50 to 1 00 feet above high-water mark. The S. 
side, on the contrary, is perfectly flat from the entrance to beyond 
the town. 

Fish are plentiful in the river and of various descriptions, two 
kinds of trout, two kinds of cat-fish, smelt, eels, perch, and a fish 
called a sucker, are numerous at and above the town, all of which 
readily take a bait. Salt-water fish are abundant at the mouth of 
the river, but are not frequently taken except by nets. No fish 
is salted for exportation. 

A kind of gigantic rat, "nutria," is very common in the river. 
Many of the skins of this animal are exported, but the sum re- 
ceived for them is not considered very remunerative. 

In the commencement of this Report I gave the amount of 
population of the town and settlement of Rio Negro. I saw 
nothing in the people worthy of notice, but excessive ignorance 
and idleness. The commandant of the garrison, as I have before 
mentioned, is unable to read or write, and the education of the 
inhabitants is no better. The men always, and occasionally the 
women, are expert " Guachos," beautifully skilful in the use of 
the "lasso" and " bolas," and first-rate horsemen. They are all 
ambitious of being good "Guachos," but that is their only 
attainment. 

In the cultivation of the soil the idleness of the people is, per- 
haps, more apparent than in any of their occupations. Manure 
is unknown, though successive crops of grain are grown, the soil 
being annually enriched by the alluvial deposits. The plough 
used by the farmers (in shape somewhat similar to an English 
plough), is made of hard wood and is drawn by oxen, but it 
rather scrapes than ploughs the ground. The grain is sown 
broadcast in the months of April and May, and roughly raked 
over ; it is then left to take its chance, nothing else being done to 
it until harvest, which generally commences towards the end of 
December and continues to the middle of January. The corn is 
cut with sickles close to the ear, and is immediately thrashed, or 
rather trodden out in the following manner : — The ears of corn 
are all placed in the centre of an enclosure of about 30 yards in 
diameter, and a number of mares, horses, and colts are then 
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driven in ; these animals are made to run round in this enclosure, 
trampling over the corn and treading out the grain ; making it, as 
can be imagined, most abominably dirty. 

After these animals have sufficiently trodden it out, the grain is 
sifted by manual labour through sieves of various sizes to clean it 
from the straw and dirt. If it is used in this state, which they 
consider cleaned, I think it would be dangerous : indeed I found 
it so with the barley given to the horses, which were purchased for 
the use of this government, though every care was taken to pro- 
cure the cleanest. 

The land cultivated for the growth of corn is invariably along 
the banks of the river, on low and flat land, which could be irri- 
gated with little labour ; yet year after year they suffer from the 
scarcity of rain, and frequently lose their crops. 

The religion of the inhabitants is the Roman Catholic. There 
is at present one priest in the town, but previous to his arrival, in 
the beginning of the present year, they had been without one for 
the five previous years. The morality of the inhabitants is at a 
frightfully low ebb ; incest is not uncommon. Girls are frequently 
married by the time they attain twelve years of age ; the men sel- 
dom are married before twenty-five. 

The duties imposed upon foreign goods of all descriptions are 
the same as at Buenos Ayres, excepting an additional 5 per cent, 
which is the perquisite of the customs and excise officer. Slight 
taxes are imposed upon venders of any description of goods or 
spirits, &c. The few public officers are nominally paid by the 
Buenos Ayresian government, but the receipt of their salaries is 
uncertain, which may probably account for the system of bribery 
so generally adopted by the small traders to the place. 

I have had but little means, owing to the harassing duty upon 
which I was engaged and the short time I remained in the 
country, of procuring any detailed information beyond what regards 
the immediate vicinity of Carmen. 

The soil along the banks of the river Negro, near the settle- 
ment, is rich and productive, of a fine dark brown almost ap- 
proaching to black, of from one to three feet in depth, with a 
substratum of tenacious blue clay, from which bricks of an inferior 
quality are made ; and in other parts of the country, in the vicinity 
of the river, it is of a sandy earth, of from six inches to one foot in 
depth, upon very soft sandstone. 

There are some few trees, principally willows of two kinds, red 
and white, and a description of poplar, along the banks of the 
river in sheltered situations. 

Timber is scarce near the town, although at some distance up 
the river it is plentiful, good, and easily obtained. When required 
at the town, it is made into rafts and floated down the river. 
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I saw no stone adapted for building purposes ; indeed, there is 
no stone in the neighbourhood but sandstone, and that is of too 
soft a nature to be of use. 

The country is covered with thick prickly bushes of four dif- 
ferent descriptions, which average from five to seven feet in height ; 
of these the " Piccallece " is the most important, as it affords the 
inhabitants firing of a peculiarly excellent description ; it is very 
hard and burns without flame, producing as much heat as that 
from coal. The other sorts, though occasionally used as fuel, are 
not so good for that purpose, but are well-adapted for hedges, 
growing very thick, with long and sharp thorns. I have collected 
seeds of the several kinds. 

The animals in the neighbourhood of the Rio Negro are of the 
same description as those usually found in that part of South Ame- 
rica, but the most valuable are scarce in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Carmen, they being much hunted for their skins and flesh. 
The " Puma," or lion of the country, occasionally commits de- 
predations upon the flocks of sheep, calves, and colts near the 
town, seldom leaving a flock after having once commenced upon 
it. It is, however, a great coward, and is easily destroyed. 

The chief defect in the general character of the country is the 
scarcity of fresh water. Springs there are none, and the only 
water that can be obtained, when away from the river, is rain 
water collected in wells dug for that purpose, in places where the 
ground is not impregnated with salt. These, though they hold 
water for some considerable length of time, are frequently use- 
less owing to the great scarcity of rain. 

The Indians, who formerly, and indeed till within the last seven 
years, were the great scourge of the Carmenites, constantly making 
incursions on the various " estancias," or farms in the neighbour- 
hood of Carmen, and occasionally even on the town itself, murdering 
and committing many atrocities on the people, and carrying away 
all live stock which they could find, are at present more amicably 
disposed, but their friendship is rather purchased than freely given. 
Large numbers of mares, cattle, and quantities of " yerba," and 
tobacco, are annually given as black mail to the Cacique Chaketi, 
who is the most powerful in the neighbourhood of Carmen, and 
the less powerful chiefs are propitiated in a similar manner. 

Two or three different tribes, varying from 100 to 300 in num- 
ber, visit the town twice during the year, but are not allowed to 
enter it in a body. They are made to encamp fifteen miles up 
the river, and are allowed to come into the town in parties of 
twenty or thirty, for the purpose of exchanging the woollen 
ponchos, horse-rugs, bolas, lassos, skins, &c, which they ma- 
nufacture, and which are highly prized by the Spaniards, for 
aguardiente, yerba, tobacco, wool, and horses. 
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Formerly much silver was brought into Carmen by these 
Indians at their annual visits, but now it is uncommon among 
them in any quantity. Their spears and bits are occasionally, 
I was informed, now made of that metal, which they readily ex- 
change for iron ones, perhaps requiring a small quantity of yerba, 
aguardiente, or tobacco, in addition. 

The Indians frequenting the neighbourhood of the River 
Negro seldom have many good horses, though they possess 
mares in numbers ; these are not kept for the purpose of breed- 
ing, but solely for food ; their flesh, as I have before mentioned, 
being much preferred by the Indians to that of cattle. 

They purchase many horses annually from the settlers at 
Carmen, but the latter are not allowed, neither is it their wish, to 
sell them any young or very serviceable animals ; so that in case 
of an " emeute" breaking out at any time with the Indians they 
may be badly mounted ; and as they never fight except on horse- 
back, they would labour under serious disadvantages. At the 
same time the rulers of the province do not allow the Patagonians 
to be wholly in want of horses, as otherwise they invariably attack 
some " estancia," and carry off the best animals they can find. 

There is a friendly tribe of Indians residing on the south bank 
of the river, immediately opposite to the town, who, during the 
attempted Indian extermination by the Buenos Ayresians, were 
induced by bribes to become their allies. This tribe is harmless, 
and not so treacherous as the other Patagonian tribes : they seldom 
commit any offences beyond the pilfering of ornaments or trifles. 
They are, however, not much to be depended upon except as 
spies, when, from their intimate knowledge of the country, their 
services are of great value. 

Many mares, cattle, &c, are annually given to the " Cacique " 
of this tribe. 

The Spanish settlers have many Indian slaves, male and female, 
who have been taken in battle by others, and sold by their con- 
querors at their visits to the River Negro. This slavery is not 
authorised, I believe, by the Buenos Ayresian laws, but the seat 
of government is so distant that little notice is taken of it. 

The Patagonian Indians are passionately fond of ardent spirits, 
and many are reduced to perfect skeletons by using it constantly 
and immoderately. It seems to have a fearful effect upon them, 
and when under its influence they become perfectly mad for the 
time. 

They are all excellent horsemen and well skilled in the use of 
the lasso and bolas, and the usual accomplishments of a " Peon 
del Campo." The intercourse between the sexes appears to be 
almost promiscuous. The greater authority a man has, the more 
wives he is entitled to. 
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Conceiving that a list of the price of the most important articles, 
the produce of the settlement of the River Negro, might be 
useful to the first settlers in the Falklands, I have drawn up the 
following list of prices of goods, &c, at Carmen : — 

List of Average Prices of the following, at Carmen, Rio Negro, 
February 1843* 

Horses, broken-in and trained for the lasso, each 

Mares, each 

Bullocks 

Mules 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Wheat, per fanega, containing rather more than 

three bushels . 
Barley ditto ditto ditto 

Indian corn, ditto ditto ditto 
Onions, per thousand 
Potatoes, ditto (do not thrive well) 
Garlic, ditto 
Pumpkins, each 

Melons , , 

Vegetable marrow* , , 
Salt, per fanega . 
Apples 



£. 


*. 


d. 


2 


10 





1 


12 





1 








2 


10 








2 








1 


6 





8 


6 


2 








1 


4 





3 








1 


1 





1 


5 











4 








5 








3 





2 






Pears 
Nectarines 
Peaches . 
Grapes . 
Figs 



average, price per bushel 



6 



IX. — Course of the Hume River, from the Hilly Districts to the 
Junction of the Morumbidgee. By Captain Charles Sturt. 
Communicated by Lord Stanley. 

When, in the year 1838, I made up my mind to conduct a party 
overland from New South Wales to South Australia, I deter- 
mined on making my private interest as much as possible sub- 
servient to geographical research, by tracing the Hume, down- 
wards, from where it crosses the main road to Port Phillip, to the 
mouth of the Morumbidgee, at which point it loses the above 
name and becomes the Murray. The distance being about 260 
miles, I was anxious to ascertain the nature of the country along 
this its unknown course, and by fixing the points of junction of 
its several tributaries, to complete the survey of the streams fall- 
ing into the interior from the S.E. angle of the continent. 



